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PERSONAL HISTORY OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 

VII.— THE CONSPIRACY OF THE CARBONARIA. 

BY ALBERT D. VANDAM, AUTHOR OF "AN ENGLISHMAN IN 
PARIS," "MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK," ETC., ETC. 



If Napoleon III. had been the most arrant coward on earth — 
and he was the very opposite of a coward — Orsini's attempt on 
his life would have been calculated to convert him into a man of 
courage. No intended victim of such an attempt as that of Jan- 
uary 14th, 1858, could come to any other conclusion but that 
he bore a charmed life. If religiously disposed he would 
simply attribute his escaDe to a direct intervention of Provi- 
dence ; if a fatalist, as the Emperor was supposed to be, his 
fatalism would be intensified a hundredfold, and henceforth he 
would advance on the road mapped out for him by Pate, not 
only mentally blindfolded, but disdaining to take the ordinary 
precautions of the sightless. That this was absolutely the case 
with Napoleon III., I shall have no difficulty in proving as I pro- 
ceed. 

The attempt of January 14th, 1858, was the fourth directed 
against Louis Napoleon's life during the ten years that had passed 
since his memorable interview with Lamartine. Whatever illusions 
he may have entertained with regard to the rdle of the police as a 
protector in the three previous ones, he could not have possibly 
remained in such a " fool's paradise " where the fourth was con- 
cerned. It is more than doubtful, though, whether Louis 
Napoleon deceived himself at any time or was deceived as to the 
collective power of the police to frustrate the designs of the would- 
be assassin, or as a means of detecting the doings of secret soci- 
eties. Everything leads me to believe that he became more 
sceptical upon all those points as time went on. He knew 
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that he could count upon a few Oorsicans such as Alessandri 
and Griscelli to defend his life at the risk of their own ; 
he knew that they were intelligent to a degree, absolutely 
loyal to him, and as absolutely unscrupulous face to face 
with the rest of the world ; but he also knew that of the so-called 
organization at the Prefecture of Police they were things apart ; 
that, if anything, they despised that institution; which, in its turn, 
hampered them on every occasion, either from sheer professional 
jealousy, or in order to court favor with its chief of the moment, 
or to plot for the return to office of the former one ; each of whom 
of those chiefs fancied himself a Eouche, a Keal, a Desmarets 
and a Dubois rolled into one ; though in reality the whole of the 
five prefects who held office during the second Napoleonic period 
— namely Maupas, Blot, the two Pietri's (Pierre-Marie and Joa- 
chim), and Boitelle — had not together as much brains as the 
famous Due d'Otrante by himself or as any of his principal 
coadjutors. 

This does not mean that the five men I have just named were 
devoid of intellect or that their lieutenants such as Hyrvoix, La- 
grange, and the lieutenants of the latter, Canler, Claude, Jacob 
and others were incapables. Far from it. They all had a great 
deal of talent, nay Canler and Claude were geniuses in their own 
way, but neither they nor their official superiors had sufficient 
genius or talent for the dual task circumstances and the prevail- 
ing spirit of intrigue imposed upon them. The five prefects 
were not only called upon to look to the safety of the dynasty 
and its actual chief, but had to guard against their being dis- 
lodged from their own position by the plotting of their prede- 
cessors, or the machinations of their would-be successors. 

Boitelle, Persigny's friend and erstwhile fellow-soldier, re- 
placed Pietri (the elder), who had shown a most lamentable 
want of foresight which caused great loss of life, much suf- 
fering and would have caused the death of the Emperor and the 
Empress but for a miracle. I am not exaggerating; the carriage 
that conveyed the Imperial couple and General Roguet, the Em- 
peror's aide-de-camp, was literally riddled with projectiles; no 
less than seventy-six of these were subsequently found imbedded 
in the panels and other parts; one of the horses wounded in twenty- 
five places was killed on the spot, the other had to be slaughtered; 
the three footmen and the coachman were all severely hurt; Gen- 
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eral Boguet's deep, though not fatal, flesh wound just below the 
right ear bled so profusely that the Empress's dress was absolutely 
saturated with blood as she entered the opera. Finally, a bullet 
had gone right through the Emperor's hat. I am only referring 
to the Emperor and his immediate entourage on that night; the 
total number of wounded was 156, at least a dozen of whom died 
of their injuries. 

Yet the whole of this butchery might and could have been pre- 
vented, for there is not the least doubt that the French authorities 
were warned in time both of Orsini's departure from London, of his 
contemplated journey to Paris and of his fell purpose. Billault, 
the Minister of the Interior, Pietri, the Prefect of the Police, La- 
grange, the Chief of the Municipal Police, and H6bert, the super- 
intendent specially entrusted with the service des hdtels gamis — 
in other words, with the surveillance of the visitors to Paris and 
of those residents without a fixed abode — were aware of the pres- 
ence of Pieri and Gomez in the capital, if not of Orsini's. Nev- 
ertheless, both remained perfectly free until the mischief had 
been done. We lay no stress on the passage of Morny's speech at 
the opening of the Chamber stating that the provincial branches 
of the secret societies were looking forward to some upheaval in 
mid-January, which upheaval would be followed by important 
movement. Those periodical announcements were part of the 
policy of the Second Empire during the first ten years of its ex- 
istence. They were intended to strike terror into the hearts of 
the peace-loving population, and to make them rally still closer 
round a dynasty which was supposed to hold the revolution- 
aries and republicans — the terms were almost synonymous 
in those days — in check by exposing and forestalling every 
one of their plans. In spite of everything that has been written 
and said on the subject, it is a moot point whether there 
was one secret society in France of sufficient weight or dimen- 
sions to constitute a serious danger to the dynasty, and whether 
the Emperor or any of his most confidential advisers believed in 
the existence of such. But at the particular period of which I 
treat an openly avowed belief was still part of the system. Four 
years later (1862) the system is absolutely reversed. The secret 
societies are supposed to have vanished from off the face of the 
land — their disappearance being due of course to the strong and 
energetic government which leaves no cause for dissatisfaction any- 
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where. The alarmists who would still believe in secret societies 
must be dissuaded from their belief by the most delightful, but 
at the same time most effectual means France has at her disposal 
to that effect, namely the stage, and the Emperor himself takes 
the initiative in that direction. He commissions M. Oamille 
Doucet (the late life-secretary of the Aeademie who died recently), 
the then official superintendent of theatres, to find the Aristo- 
phanes who shall make people laugh and, in making them laugh, 
disarm their fears. M. Doucet applied successively to Theodore 
Barriere, Louis Bouilhet and Am6dee Bolland,* all of whom at- 
tempted the task but without success, and who each received 
6,000 frs. for their trouble. What they failed to accomplish 
though, was achieved in another way by Alexandre Pothey, a 
friend of theirs, in his satire of La Muettej the name of the secret 
society which baffles all the researches of the police. There is no 
evidence that Pothey ever saw Napoleon III. in private, yet his 
satire bears a remarkable likeness to the story told by the Em- 
peror to my grand-uncle, f 

Sceptical though the Emperor may have been with regard to 
the existence of secret societies in Prance, he could not pretend 
to ignore the existence of at least one outside France. Many years 
before his advent to the imperial throne he had become affiliated 
to the Carbonaria, and it was the Carbonaria which through 
Mazzini and Orsini claimed the fulfilment of the project to which 
he had subscribed at the time of his admission. That project of 
which Lord Oastlereagh had already a copy in 1813, and which 
before that had been submitted to George III. aimed at the estab- 
lishment of an Italian Empire, limited by the Alps on the one 
side and the sea on the other three, with Eome as its capital 
and an Emperor chosen from either the reigning families of 
Sardinia, Naples or England. J 

In 1858 the most powerful living subscriber to that docu- 
ment was unquestionably Napoleon III., Emperor of the 
French. But, powerful though he was, he dared not dis- 

* Theodore Barriere, the famous author of Let Faux Sonshommes, Les Miles de 
Marbre, and co-author with Henri Murger of the dramatic version of La Vie de 
Boheme. Louis Bouilhet, the friend of Gustave Flaubert. Amedte Holland, the 
founder of the satirical journal, Le Diogene, and a well-known playwright, though 
not known in England or America. 

t La Muette made Pothey famous. He was originally a wood engraver. His 
best-known book, however, is Le Capttaine RegmUr, a precursor of Le Colonel 
Ramollot. 

t Both the act of affiliation and a copy of the project were seen by Monsignor 
Louis Gaston de Sigur, Arch-Canon of Saint Denis during the Second Empire. 
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patch 300,000 men across the Alps in discharge of a purely 
personal obligation, which was moreover contracted in his pre- 
imperial days. We need not inquire whether Louis Napoleon's 
compact with the Carbonaria, dating as it did from so many years 
previously, was generally known in France. I was a lad of fifteen 
then and, as I have had occasion to remark, constantly thrown 
into the society of my elders, nearly all of whom were more or less 
behind the scenes. I remember having heard vague allusions to the 
danger the Emperor ran " from the knife of the hired assassin"; 
I heard the names of Mazzini, Karl Marx, and Bakounine, in 
connection with conspiracies, but until four or five months before 
the attempt of January 14th none of those conversations tried to 
establish the existence of a vast organization to deprive the Em- 
peror of his life. The three principal attempts up to that time, 
including that of Kehlse, were supposed to have been instigated 
by small groups, not necessarily Italians. My uncles' friends 
argued that the nine serious attempts on Louis Philippe's life and 
the one on the Due d'Aumale were apparently not dictated by 
questions affecting the King's foreign policy; that with the ex- 
ception of Fieschi all those would-be regicides were Frenchmen ; 
but they observed also that the fact of Kehlse, Sinabaldi, Silvani 
and the rest being foreigners did not absolutely imply either a 
far-reaching conspiracy or a conspiracy from without. The 
plotters were as likely to be Republicans or Legitimists as Italian 
revolutionaries. Soon after the Coup a" Jttat there had been an 
attempt to kill Louis Napoleon by means of an imitation of 
Fieschi's infernal machine ; the attempt was nipped in the bud, 
but the presumption was strong against the partisans of the 
Comte de Ohambord. In short, until within four or five months 
before the butchery in the Kue le Peletier, neither my uncles nor 
their friends, not even Joseph Ferrari, who was an Italian by 
birth and intimately acquainted with the doings of Mazzini,* 
seemed to be certain that the Carbonari were collectively at work 
in that respect. 

But there was a sudden change of opinion. One day my 
younger grand-uncle came home looking very serious, and during 
dinner told his . brother that there had been an attempt to 
decoy the Emperor. He did not say more that night, and I 
discovered afterwards that at that moment he knew no more. 

* See An Englishman in Paris, vol. II., and My Paris Note-Book, chap. 3. 
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The next day more rumors found their way to our home, 
for no one could or would vouch for the truth of what 
he had heard and repeated. The word " decoyed," as used by 
my uncle, was, however, a misnomer. The Emperor had simply 
walked into a trap set for him by a woman with his eyes open, 
for he had beeu warned that it was a trap. He had been drugged 
and would have been abducted but for the intervention of another 
woman. All those stories, though varying in detail, agreed as to 
the main fact ; there had been a carefully concocted plot to get 
hold of the Emperor and to convey him to the frontier, whether 
to imprison him as a hostage or to do away with him eventually 
was not stated. Not a single word of this, though, found its way 
into the French press, but the Belgian papers published different 
versions of the affair in the guise of fairy tales. In spite of the 
vigilance of the police and the customs, some copies were smug- 
gled into France. The veil which fiction had woven around the 
original personages was too transparent for the public not to 
recognize them at once ; nevertheless, people might have looked 
upon the whole as an ingenious fabrication but for the indiscre- 
tion of the Marquis de Boissy, a member of the senate and the jester 
in ordinary to that august assembly, just as the late Comte de Dou- 
ville-Maillefeu was the jester in ordinary to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties under the Third Republic* M. de Boissy was always putting 
questions to the Ministry, and when the rumors just alluded to 
became rife he insisted upon their being denied or confirmed by 
the Emperor's ministers. No such denial or confirmation being 
forthcoming, M. de Boissy exclaimed : " The Emperor, Messieurs 
les Senateurs, is not sufficiently careful in his intercourse with the 
fair sex. Out of sheer consideration for us, for himself, and for 
the country, His Majesty ought not to place himself at every 
moment in the power of this or that adventuress." M. de Boissy 
was not called "to order" by the chair, and although in those 
days no reports of the Legislature were allowed to be published, 
the story of the unanswered interpellation and of M. de Boissy 's 
remark got wind. People not only concluded that the fairy 
tales of the Belgian papers contained a solid foundation of truth, 
but that the repeated attacks on the Chief of the State were 
something more serious than the individual acts of a Ravaillac or 

* The Marquis de Boissy married the Countess Guiccioli, who played so import- 
ant a part in the latter years of Byron's life. 
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a Louvel. Shortly after that came the affair of the Rue le Pele- 
tier. 

I am not speaking without authority when I say that 
the Emperor, in spite of his profound concern for the 
innocent victims of that outrage would have felt pleased to 
see the perpetrators of it escape. He knew that neither their 
arrest nor execution would influence by a hair's breadth the 
course the Carbonaria had mapped out in order to force their 
erewhile member to fulfil the pledge he had given. And the 
fulfilment of that pledge meant war with Austria for no reason 
affecting the interests of France herself at that moment, with 
Austria against whom Prussia, in spite of her many years of 
warlike training, did not dare to draw the sword as yet, with 
Austria who with France was the protector of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Holy See. The lesson of the Crimean War 
had not been lost on Napoleon III. In spite of the glory that 
had accrued to French arms, the Emperor was aware that the 
war had not been popular with the majority of the French nation, 
who strongly suspected the motives that led to it, especially at 
its conclusion when there was no territorial or other compensa- 
tion for the sacrifices they had undergone. And in the Crimean 
War the Emperor had had the support of the clergy, which he 
felt certain would fail in a war for the liberation of Italy ; for 
not the humblest rural priest fostered the faintest illusion with 
regard to the final upshot of such liberation as far as Eome was 
concerned. And although the idea of freeing their Latin brethren 
from the hated yoke of the Austrian was no doubt attractive to 
some Frenchmen, the prospect of the humiliation of the Papacy 
as pictured by the priesthood throughout the land was hateful 
to nearly all. 

That is why the Emperor felt sore with the police for not 
having prevented the catastrophe, and not as has so often been 
alleged because of the danger to which their neglect had exposed 
him. Truly, that danger had never appeared so formidable as 
then ; the erstwhile Garbotmro had fondly imagined that the 
Carbonaria would stop short at taking his life — that all its 
former attempts had been intended to force his hand, not to 
render that hand powerless in death ; and to a certain extent he 
had logic on his side. Louis Napoleon's death would have dis- 
pelled for at least a decade all reasonable chances of a free and 
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united Italy. Mazzini's contention, assumption, or boast — call it 
what yon will — that " Napoleon III.'s death would have been 
followed by another republic which would have come to the aid 
of Italy," to which boast Orsini gave utterance at his trial, will not 
bear a moment's investigation as regards its second postulate. But 
the truth of the first was patent to everybody, and more than patent 
to Louis Napoleon himself, who, notwithstanding his fatalism and 
his marvellous escape from the jaws of death, was too logical to 
court deliberately a second risk of a similar nature. The Prince 
Imperial was not two years old, and his father knew but too well 
that the sight of an infant king in his cradle, and shown by his 
mother, was no longer sufficient to keep revolutionary passions in 
check, as it had been 200 years before, during the Regency of Anne 
of Austria. If at any period he had been at all sanguine about the 
results of such an exhibition, the somewhat analogous experiments 
of the Duchesse de Berri (July, 1830) and of the Duchesse d'Or- 
leans (February, 1848) were amply calculated to disabuse his mind 
in that respect, apart from the fact that in spite of his great love 
for his wife, he was not quite prepared to credit her with the 
heroism that beards a revolution. The Emperor, therefore, knew 
that the first and foremost condition of his son's succession to 
the throne was the prolongation of his own life. Four and 
twenty hours after the bloodshed in the Rue le Peletier, he had 
been categorically told that his life depended on the following 
steps on his part*: 1st. The Pardon of Orsini ; 2d. The Procla- 
mation of the Independence of Italy ; 3d. The Cooperation of 
France with Italy in a war against Austria. 

There was no alternative but acceptance,! and even then the 

* I have heard it stated over and over asain that on the morning after the affair 
in the Rue le Peletier the Emperor sent for an old friend of his mother, a Roman 
exile, who had been living in Paris for many years, and who had been implicated 
forty-three years before, in the conspiracy against the Holy See. Queen Hortense 
had told her son, if ever he was in trouble, to apply to this friend. Though close 
upon seventy at that time, he was in direct communication with the Carbonaria 
and had not left off conspiring. It was he who imposed the three conditions men- 
tioned above, and a few days later announced to the Emperor that fifteen months' 
respite would be granted for the latter two. Personally, 1 am under the impression 
that this intermediary between the Emperor and the Carbonaria was the lawyer 
Domassi, the same who, in 1815, when a prisoner in Rome, was the guest of Mon- 
signor Pacca, the Governor of the Holy City, at whose own table he ate. Ifeel 
certain that his name was mentioned several times in my hearing, but I have not a 
single note to confirm my impression. On the ot her hand, my uncles maintained that 
the man for whom the Emperor sent was the Comte Ardse, the same who had been 
brought »p side by side with Prince Louis, and whose father was on most intimate 
terms with Queen Hortense. Comte Arese is said to have told the Emperor that, in 
addition to Orsini, forty other Carbonari had been selected to repeat the attempt, if 
Orsini a should fail 

•™r.,t A fe , w days after the attempt the Prince Regent of Prussia (subsequently 
Wilhelm 1.) wrote to Prince Albert as follows : "Napoleon's dilemma was summed 
up in two words; War or the dagger ; not a French dagger, but an Italian one." 
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Carbonaria made a show of generosity in relieving Louis Napoleon 
of one of his pledges, the pardon of Orsini. They were afraid, 
probably, that the execution of that first pledge would entail the 
non-fulfilment of the other two ; for at the first mention of his 
contemplated clemency the Emperor was confronted by the whole 
of the French clergy in the person of Cardinal Morlot, Arch- 
bishop of Paris. That prelate told him distinctly that, powerful 
as he was in France, "your Majesty is not sufficiently powerful 
to do this. By God's admirable grace, your Majesty's life has 
been spared, but a great deal of French blood has been shed, 
and that blood demands expiation. Without such expiation all 
idea of justice would be lost. Justitia regnorum fundamentum." 
When the words were reported to him at our home — I re- 
member the scene as if it were to-day — Ferrari leaped from off his 
chair, and exclaimed : " They have come direct from Eome. The 
priests flatter themselves that the Carbonaria will insist rigor- 
ously on the redemption of the whole of .the three pledges, and 
that short of that the society will take the Emperor's life. Well, 
the priests are mistaken. A human life counts for nothing with 
the Carbonaria, and they will sacrifice Orsini's, as being for the 
moment less valuable than Louis Napoleon's to the cause of 
Italy's freedom. Remember what I tell you." 

His interlocutors could not help remembering, for his predic- 
tion was realized to the very letter, A couple of days later the 
Emperor paid a secret visit to Orsini in his prison, and though 
no one knows till this day what transpired during that interview, 
Orsini after that became an altered man. He who had opposed 
a stern and stubborn silence to M. Treilhard's questions made 
virtually a clean breast of the whole affair. He supplied the 
most minute particulars of the organizing of the plot in London, 
and it was by the Emperor's special permission that Jules Favre 
was enabled to point out the lofty sentiments that impelled the 
deed. Louis Napoleon had virtually accepted the executorship 
of Orsini's political testament.* 

By that time the Emperor could have had but few, if any, 
illusions left with regard to the efficiency of his police to protect 
him and his subjects against such outrages as that which had 
spread consternation throughout the land. The renewal of his 

* I had the confirmation of this visit from the lips of the late Marshal Canro- 
bert who had the particulars from General Fleury, who accompanied the Emperor. 
VOL. CLXI. — NO. 464. 5 
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compact with the Carbonaria had, however, given him a respite 
of fifteen months, for he felt confident that under no circum- 
stances would they prove false to their word. And fifteen months 
to a man of his temperament, who trusted to the events of an 
hour to carry out the plans he had meditated for years, who had 
even postponed the Coup d'Etat from week to week, fifteen 
months to such a man, just escaped from a supreme danger, 
seemed little short of eternity. Fifteen months might be pro- 
ductive of a chapter, nay of a whole volume, of accidents ; mean- 
while he could breathe freely. 

What, then, was the Emperor's surprise when within the next 
three months he was informed secretly by one of his chamber- 
lains that another plot against his life was being hatched by the 
Carbonaria. There could be no doubt about the society's share 
in the matter, seeing that a portrait of Orsini, very rare at that 
particular period, served as a token of recognition among the 
conspirators, several of whom were in Paris. Pietri had been 
succeeded by Boitelle, and the chamberlain's revelations which 
had been preceded by insinuations virtually took the shape 
of an indictment against the new Prefect of Police. At 
first the Emperor had been disinclined to attach much import- 
ance to those communications, although he gave Boitelle a hint 
of the rumors that were abroad, without divulging, however, 
his own source of information. But when the chamberlain 
handed the Emperor a portrait of Orsini, said to have been bor- 
rowed from one of the conspirators, the Emperor sent for his 
Prefect and placed the documentary proof before him. The latter 
was not in the least disconcerted. "If your Majesty will tear off 
the sheet of paper that covers the back of the portrait, the value 
of the documentary evidence will strike your Majesty as origi- 
nal." The portrait was signed by Boitelle himself. " In fact," 
sdd the Emperor when telling the story, " Boitelle while danc- 
ing on the tight-rope of office is compelled to do as the others do. 
Though honest to a degree he has to invent tricks to keep his 
balance, and like the others he has but little time to spare to look 
around him. That kind of dual observation can only be accom- 
plished successfully by a Fouche, and even my uncle had only one. 
Fouche danced on the tight-rope and every now and again 
knocked the enemies of the Emperor on the head with his balanc- 
ing-pole ; my prefects allow my enemies to get hold of the balanc- 
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ing-pole and to drag them off their rope with it. That is the 
difference between my police and that of Napoleon I." Eighteen 
months later, notwithstanding the apparently satisfactory issue 
of the war in Italy, the Emperor might have held the same lan- 
guage with regard to the superior officers of his army. 

After all this, there is no need to insist upon the real motive 
— as distinguished from the alleged one — that led Louis Napoleon 
to undertake a war against Austria. What is, perhaps, less in- 
telligible is the Emperor's anxiety for his cousin's marriage with 
Victor Emmanuel's daughter, notwithstanding the King's 
scarcely concealed repugnance to sanction such a union. The 
following note from my grand-uncles is dated January 1859. 

" The King, though brave to a fault, dreads ' scenes ' with his 
womankind. He had been more or less afraid of Queen Adelaide; 
he was afraid of Kosina Vercellana long before he made her 
Contessa di Mirafiori ; he appears to be more afraid of Prin- 
cesse Clotilde than he was of the late Queen and is of Con- 
tessa Rosina, although the Princess is but sixteen. But she 
takes life very seriously and has strong religious feelings, in 
which both views and feelings she is backed up by her former 
governess, Signorina Foresta. There being no mother these two 
are of course much thrown together, and the opposition to the 
marriage derived considerable and additional force from this con- 
stant companionship. Victor Emmanuel was on the horns of a 
dilemma, but Cavour got him out of it by positively ' bundling ' 
Signorina Foresta out of the palace and ordering her to leave 
Piedmont within the space of twenty-four hours. Ferrari tells 
me that Cavour, in spite of his mild and benevolent looks can be 
very rough and arbitrary. The only one who is not afraid of him 
is Garibaldi, who on one occasion said that, Prime Minister or 
not, he would fling him out of the window if he began bullying. 
Be this as it may, according to Ferrari, Prince Napoleon was talk- 
ing to Victor Emmanuel when the latter was called out of the 
room and told that Signorina Foresta had been got rid of. A 
moment or so afterwards the king returned, his face beaming with 
satisfaction. ' There has been a lot of worry about this marriage 
of yours,' he said to Plon-Plon, with whom ever since his visit to 
France in 1855 he had been on terms of boon companionship. 
Plon-Plon nodded his head affirmatively. ' Well, we'll settle the 
matter at once,' he said, and before Plon-Plon could ask any further 
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questions, he rang the bell and sent for his daughter. A few 
minutes later the Princess entered the apartment, and the door 
had hardly closed upon her when her father pushed her into Plon- 
Plon's arms. ' I have told you that you are to marry Napoleon/ he 
laughed, ' and here he is ; kiss one another and let there be an 
end of the matter.'" 

That is how Victor Emmanuel got over his scruples or pre- 
tended to get over them, for to the end of his life he never forgave 
himself for that marriage. " I shall be able to account to my 
Maker for the blood I have spilled for the cause of Italy's free- 
dom," he said shortly before his death. " I shall never be able to 
account for the tears and the martyrdom I have inflicted upon an 
innocent woman for that same ^cause ; and that woman is my 
daughter." 

The barest enumeration of the incidents of the Franco- 
Austrian campaign is out of the question here. There are at least 
a hundred books professing to treat those incidents historically ; 
I have read several of these works ; I have skimmed a great many 
more. As far as I can recollect there is not one which has ful- 
filled its real historical purpose of showing the reader that the 
disaster of Sedan was foreshadowed in the victory of Magenta. It 
is simply because the historian proper travels from his starting 
point — Cause — to his goal — Result — in a railway train, which 
mode of locomotion prevents him from examining the intervening 
ground invariably bestrewn with valuable personal anecdotes. In 
one of Disraeli's earlier novels — I do not remember which — there 
is a father who recommends his son to read biography and auto- 
biography, by preference the latter, rather than history. I read 
that novel when I was a mere lad, and have never seen it since, 
but I promised myself to profit by the advice. I have not 
neglected history, but have taken it as the English take their 
melon, after dinner — i. e., after my biographical fill of the men 
and women who played a part in that history. Most people take 
their history as the French take their melon, viz., before their 
biographical meal. Accident has, moreover, befriended me by 
placing at my disposal a number of notes not available to 
others, and it is from some of these that the evidence will 
be forthcoming not only as to the rotten state of the French 
army during the Franco-Austrian campaign, but of Napo- 
leon's knowledge to that effect at the very beginning of that 
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campaign ; which knowledge went on increasing until the 
end, when he could come to one but conclusion, namely, 
that in spite of the glory that had accrued to it, the French 
army would be as powerless to keep the foreign foe at bay 
on its own territory as the police had been powerless to pro- 
tect his life from the attempts of the assassin. Fate and only 
Fate had stood by Napoleon's side, and to Fate he would have to 
trust throughout. 

The Emperor left the Tuileries for the seat of war at 5 P. M. 
on May 10, 1859 ; at 7:30 A. M. on May 4, .hence six days and a 
few hours before his departure, Lieutenant de Oadore, one of his 
Majesty's orderly officers, handed Marshal Vaillant an autographic 
letter from his sovereign informing the old soldier that he had 
ceased to be Minister of War. A little less than four years before 
that period the Marshal in a confidential gossip with a friend, had 
confessed his inability either to accomplish or even to initiate the 
desired reforms in the army, of the necessity for which he was 
painfully conscious. The Marshal was essentially an honest man, 
so honest, in fact, as to accuse himself frequently of dishonesty 
"without the smallest foundation for such an accusation. The 
Emperor must have been more or less aware of that incapacity of 
which, moreover, Vaillant made no secret ; * yet there was no 
attempt on his Majesty's part to replace the admittedly incapable 
by the admittedly capable, for it would be idle to pretend that 
all the captains of the Second Empire who did not come to the 
front were vainglorious mediocrities. There were men who, 
though not endowed with genius, were nevertheless exceedingly 
well informed and ornaments to their profession. General (after- 
wards Marshal) Niel was neither a Moltke nor anything like a 
Moltke, but as an organizer he was probably superior to most of 
the men in view. His subsequent failure to reorganize the French 
army was due, first of all, to his early death ; secondly, to the oppo- 
sition he encountered on all sides during the short time he had 
his hand on the helm. And there were many men as able as he 
who were not even vouchsafed that small chance. 

"Why did not the Emperor replace Marshal Vaillant by one of 
them long before that ? Why, having waited so long, did he dis- 
miss him so abruptly at the twelfth hour ? The eleventh had 
gone by, for a great part of the forces was already in Italy. 

* An Englishman in Paris, vol. II., ch. vlii. 
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The first question must remain unanswered until I treat of 
society at the Tuileries and at Compiegne. The second I will 
answer at once. 

Vaillant was deprived of his portfolio at a moment's, notice 
because he had become imbued with the idea that an incapable 
Minister for "War, pocketing the emoluments attached to his office, 
ought to atone for his incapacity by saving the moneys of the 
State. He had positively sent three of the divisions belonging to 
Canrobert's corps d'arm'ee — namely, those of Bourbaki, Eenault, 
and Trochu — across the Alps with insufficient clothing, without 
stores of any kind, without cartridges, and almost without guns. 
" Pray, ask the Emperor," said Bourbaki to the officer sent by 
Napoleon III. to take a preliminary view of the situation ; " pray, 
ask the Emperor whether his Minister for War is a traitor or whether 
he has fallen into a state of idiocy ?" " A French army has made 
its way into Italy before now without shoes to their feet and with- 
out shirts to their backs ; but the sight of a French army going 
to confront the enemy without cannon and without cartridges is 
an unprecedented sight," concluded Trochu, when making his 
report to the same envoy. 

This was before a blow had been struck, before a shot had 
been fired. On June 1 (three days before Magenta) the Em- 
peror was within an ace of being taken prisoner by the Austrians 
at a distance of about a hundred yards from the French outposts, 
which outposts themselves were not three hundred yards away 
from the encampment of Failly's division. This narrow escape 
did not occur during an engagement, but while his Majesty was 
peacefully trundling in a shandrydan on a country road — I be- 
lieve from Bicocca to Vespolata. At the battle of Magenta Mac- 
Mahon himself fell among a detachment of Austrian sharp- 
shooters, who luckily mistook him for one of their generals. 

Is it wonderful then that the Emperor's illusions with regard 
to his army were gone ? Is it wonderful that being the fatalist 
he was, he rushed madly into the war of 1870, trusting to his 
star and to his star only ? For that such was the case I shall 
have no difficulty in proving by and by. 

Albert D. Vandam. 
(2b be Continued.) 



